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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LETTERS FROM ITALY 

Benedict Leonard Calvert, Jr., son of the Fourth Lord Balti- 
more, was a scholarly youth, whose early death of consumption, 
prevented his accomplishments from reaching their maturity. He 
studied at Oxford, and there became the intimate friend of 
Thomas Hearne, the well known antiquary, although the latter 
was many years older. After leaving Oxford, Calvert was al- 
lowed, by his elder brother, to spend several years in travel on 
the continent of Europe, and was then sent as Governor of the 
Province of Maryland, a position which he held during the last 
four years of his life. Drafts of some of Calvert's travel letters 
home from Italy, while he was making the Grand Tour, have 
fortunately been preserved and are here printed through the 
courtesy of their owner, R. S. Morris, Esq., of Philadelphia. A 
number of other papers left by Calvert are being printed in the 
Maryland Historical Magazine, the first installment appearing 
in the number for September, 1908. 

Calvert was a cultured, high-minded man, with a great love 
for antiquities, and his letters furnish us an interesting picture 
of what such a man found in Italy two centuries ago. All the 
letters were probably written to his elder brother, Charles, Fifth 
Lord Baltimore. Bernard C. Steiner. 

Baltimore, Md. 

I. 

Naples, Aug. 1724. 

I am sensible you have before this time expected some account 
of my Entertainment at Rome, wch I should not have deferred 
from any other motive than pure necessity. My time at Rome 
was so much taken up in seeing that it could not be Employ'd 
in writing, I made haste from Leghorne to Rome to be there in 
the Holy week, the Ceremonies of wch generally draw travellers 
there in that season but the Pope being dead and the Cardinals 
in Conclave there was an Entire cessation of all those functions 
in yt week— of the Progress of the Conclave and the Election of 
the new Pope I have already writ to you, wch I am afraid came 
not so soon to yr hands as it might have done by ye negligence 
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of ye servt by whom I sent it to the Post house who put it into 
the wrong post, but I hope it has found its way into England long 
before this. For Some time after a man comes to Rome, he 
knows not wch way to turn himself amidst Such an Infinite Va- 
riety of Curiosities, where to begin, or wt method to Observe ; 
and Certain it is that 3 months even wth good husbandry of the 
time, is only Sufficient for a Cursory view of that City. And 
since Modern Rome, can afford such Entertainment wt must the 
Ancient City have done, it is like a Phenix risen from ye Ashes 
her Parent the Old one. What Glorious Ideas of Magnificence 
dos the very Ruins give us, wth Just reason Sd St. Austin in his 
days, that he wished for 3 things — to see Christ in ye flesh, to 
hear St. Paul preach, and to see Rome in its Glory. 

Rome had certainly arrived to a Great degree of Grandeur 
before the declension of the Commonwealth, during wch time 
the more necessary works were done as Temples, Walls, bridges, 
highways, Aquaducts, &c, but ye Empire it received its Magni- 
fience, partly from ye Goodness, vanity and Luxury of the 
Emperours; for ye Amphitheatres, Circuss and Baths, tho of 
publick benefit and diversion, yet the superfluity of riches in them 
may be thought rather for Ostentation than Use. This is a natural 
judgment to make in this Age, but when wee consider Rome as 
ye seat of Universal Empire, it is less Surprising, Since Every 
region of the world, contributed their different riches to aggran- 
dize that one City. Hence the Grandeur, Magnificence and pop- 
ulousness of yt City, wch a Certain Author justly Called an 
Epitome of ye World. To Observe the Rise and progress of 
this famous Metropolis, would be to fill Volumes not letters, 
therefore I shall Confine myself, to describe to you Old Rome as 
it now appears in Ruins. Old Rome stood on 7 Hills but ye 
present on more, not that it is larger but the Ruins of ye Old 
have raised several hills where before there were none; This 
rubbish has raised the City in most places 19 feet higher than it 
was anciently. The present Walls wch go round greatest part 
of the City and may be traced around the Whole, have stood 
many hundred years. When they were built is Uncertain for 
Belisarius only refitted them after the irruption of the Goths un- 
der K. Totila, in ye reign of the Empr. Justinian. Most authors 
seem to agree that the walls of Rome were never of greater 
Extent than these of wch. wee see the ruins at present; which 
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has given great reason to dispute the credit of some Authors 
who say that within Rome were Contained 6 or 7 Millions of 
inhabitants, wch of its self being incredible from ye Circum- 
ference of the Old walls is impossible. But to me the mistake 
seems to lye in the Interpretation of such Authors, for they that 
speak of Millions of Citizens certainly include those who were 
Citizens of Rome and yet lived in other Countrys, and those that 
mention the Inhabitants of Rome include the suburbs as well as 
the City wch many Authors make indeed bigger than the City 
it self. This seems to be the only way to reconcile so great a 
difference between Ancient & Modern Rome, as to its Inhabitants. 
The Walls are built of large square Stones wth Battlement & 
Cover after the Antique manner arched within, like a piazza wch 
was very convenient to shelter the soldiers. 

By these ruinous Walls its playn the City within them was not 
above 14 miles in Circumference, and then considering the pro- 
digious number of Publick Buildings the number of Inhabitants 
seems likely to have been greater in the Suburbs than in ye 
City. Certainly in City and Suburbs the numbers must be very 
Great after ye Universal Empire Rome obtain'd at being thence 
the Centre of the world ; Authors mention that Heliogabalus 
made a Collection of the Cobwebs in and without the Walls, 
wch being gather'd weigh'd 10000 weight. I don't know whether 
this be a greater sign of the numbers, than ye dirtyness of the 
Inhabitants. I shall End my Observations on these Walls wth 
adding out of an Old Author that on the Walls of Rome were 
361 Towers, & 6900 Battlements, 12 Gates & 5 Posterns. This 
Author lived in the 13 Century. 

On all sides of the City you see the old roman Highways wch 
lead out of it and wch are Extraordinary instances of ye Roman 
Spirit, they were raised from the Level and paved wth large 
flints wch last in many places to this day, So broad that two 
Carts might Easily go abreast, of these Ways some reach into 
far distant Countries as the Appian Way, 350 miles, between 
Naples & Rome you pass over 50 miles of this Way wch being 
damaged by time and not repair'd I own is very uneasy in a 
Coach or Chaize, and I could wish the Romans had never made 
them. Many of ye Old Gates are still remaining but much de- 
faced from All Ornaments. Without the walls of the City in 
the Campania are Noble remains of the Old Aqueducts wch 
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served the City wth Water both for use and diversion, and 
brought rivers rather than Streams. The different Aqueducts 
brought different Waters for several uses, as drinking, Bathing 
&c. The Water is Carry'd over High Arches of Stone for miles. 
The Claudian Aqueduct brought Water above 40 miles as since 
it is repaired it dos to this day, and discharges its Waters in to 
a fountain higher than the Cross of St. Peters Church, from which 
fountain it descends thro the City. Without the Walls on the 
roads side are many remains of Tombs built round like Temples. 
As this prodigious Quantity of Water Vought thus by such vast 
aqueducts and used for several Uses, must have a proper Vent, 
the Common St. Sewers are justly reckond among the prodigy s 
of Rome; both as to their structure and to ye Expence of clear- 
ing them, wch generally cost the Value of 200,000 pels, sterling. 
They were built of Stone and Archd so strong yt they lay'd the 
foundations of their greatest houses on them, about 26 feet Wide 
and 13 high and were so contrived upon a descent that ye force 
of ye Water carry'd every thing before; so strong Nothing but 
Earthquakes could hurt them. Pliny says "They lasted 800 
years," without being hurt. There are sufficient remains of these 
Common sewers to show that the Authors do not praise them 
tomuch, who mention them as one of the Wonders of Rome ; 
greatest marks of ye Roman Grandeur. When wee consider the 
Amphitheatres, Circos, Theatres and Baths of Rome, wee have 
still new matters for our amazement and were there not ruins 
to Satisfye us that there were such things wee might conclude 
the history of them as fables. These tended to entertain the Ro- 
mans who as well as the modern Italians were great lovers of 
Publick Shows & diversions, neither was it a bad piece of Policy 
in the Emperours to amuse the people by all means from reflect- 
ing on their loss of liberty and by such means allure them to a 
good opinion of them, So yt Each Emperour Endeavour'd to out 
do his predecessor in these publick Arts. From hence the Mag- 
nificence wch appear'd in them after the time of Cesar, for the 
Puritanical strickness of ye Commonwealth would not allow the 
frequent use of such diversions as lending to ye Corrupting of 
Morals & industry. Wherefore before Pompey's time theatres 
were only temporary on Extraordinary Occasions and being 
made of Wood were soon removed, but Pompey contending wth 
Cesar for the Empire first built one of stone to gratifye the com- 
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mon people and incline them to his party. There are but the Re- 
mains of the stone Amphitheatres now standing tho some Authors 
mention a Kind of Marble. Of these two that Called the Collisee 
is the largest and most Entire; began by Vespasian and finished 
by Titus, wch must have been a most stupendous work. It was 
Computed to hold 87000 Spectators on ye seats besides 20000 
more in corners and void spaces. Its Compass is near 1700 feet, 
and there were 80 Arches. All lament the ruin of great part of 
this structure wch the Greedy Pope Paul 3 destroy'd to build 
a Palace of its stones, but there is still Enough remaining to give 
an Architect a just Idea of its Building. It is built of Noble 
freestone, 3 arched storys one over the other and a 4 story not 
Archd but only peiced wth Windows. The 3 lowest Storys be- 
ing arched are adorned with Pillars of the Doric, Ionic & Corin- 
thian Order, the 4 & Uppermost story with Pillastres of ye Com- 
posite. It was Called the Collisee from a Collosean statue of 20 
feet in height wch was there. In these Amphitheatres did the 
Gladiators perform their bloody exercises. Sometimes fighting 
against one another sometimes against beasts; other times water 
was let in and Water fights perform'd, as in the Naumachias ; In 
the Theatres were represented Dramatick Entertainments, of the 
whose ruins are yet Extant Pompey's and Marcellus's were the 
most famous. These Theatrical representations tended much to 
amuse the people. 

The next Publick buildings for ye diversion of the People were 
the Circos, of wch the Circus Maximus first begun by Julius 
Cesar bears the first rank. The form and bigness of it is only 
now to be traced by ye ruins of its foundacons. It was 2187 
long, and 960 broad. This space was surrounded by a Noble pile 
of Building wherein were Porticos, Shops, prisons for beasts, &c 
and in the inside seats for above 200,000 people, some say more ; 
In these Circos were races of Horsemen and Chariots and hunt- 
ings of Wild beasts, and Water being let in, Naval Exercises, and 
huntings of Crocodiles, and other Water monsters. Of these 
Races an old author mentions some particulars not to be past 
unobserved, There were says he 12 Gates thrown open at once 
by Ropes from Statues. The Colours of the riders fourfold an- 
swerable to the 4 seasons. Green for the Spring, pale blue for 
ye Winter, Red for ye Summer, and White for ye Autumn. The 
Whole Race is performed at seven Goales or Posts. The white 
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cloth being a signal for the races, came to be used on this acci- 
dent: Nero being long at dinner & the people pressing him to 
begin he threw his napkin out as a Signal. The Sports consisted 
of 24 Races. I mention this fact because our Modern races seem 
to be modeled after them, and I have observed in all the Ancient 
Statues of Horses, they have Switch tayls like our English fox 
hunters & Racers, this being Enough to Explain the nature of 
these Circos, of wch I have often Contemplated in ye midst of 
their ruins, I shall proceed next to the Thermae or Baths wch 
were very Numerous and some of them so large, as an Author 
calls them the receptacles of Provinces. The Old Romans used 
bathing so constantly that the necessity of them made their num- 
ber almost incredible being above 800. They were of different 
sorts Publick and private, but in these were no distinction be- 
tween Nobles and Plebeians, only between ye places for Men & 
Women, they Contained hot and cold Baths great Basins or 
rather lakes to swim in, Chambers for sweating, anointing & 
Perfuming. The best ruins wee have of them are of Dioclesians 
Baths, wch must have been immensely Great a few Chambers at 
present making a very Great Church and Authors mention above 
3000 different Bathing places, besides Baths to Swim in Rooms 
for anointing, Sweating &c a large Library and School where 
Philosophers taught. In these ruins wee see several Pillars of 
Egyptian Granite of immense bigness wch Support the Arch'd 
Roofs and its Evident several if not all the rooms were cased 
with Marble. Next to these were the Baths of Caracalla for big- 
ness but much Exceeding the former in Magnificence, for in here 
were 1600 Bathing places of all of the finest Oriental Marbles. 
The Cocks and many other Utensils of Silver of wch Excess in 
Baths — Seneca says Thus, When I speak of Baths, how many 
Statues how many Columns supporting nothing but for mere 
ornament & Expence. What Cascades of Waters, In short wee 
tread on nothing but precious Stones. Next as to the Temples 
the Romans were a people very Superstitious in their religion 
and much addicted to honour their Deitys, this besides the in- 
fluence Priests have in all Ages, contributed to ye Magnificence 
of their Temples, of wch the number was very Great mostly 
round like Domes, and many of them yet standing converted into 
Xtian Churches. The Temple of Peace built by Vespasian was 
of ye Greatest, wch may be seen from its present Ruins, it was 
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300 feet long and 200 wide the roof lin'd wth Copper plate Guild- 
ed over. In this temple were the spoils of Jerusalemme lay'd by 
Titus, and many Noble Statues some of wch have been dug up 
and preserv'd. The Pantheon is the most famous, because the 
most Entire at this time. The body of it is a large Dome pierced 
at the top to let in light, there being no Windows. The Upper 
part of this Dome is supported within by a Collonade of large 
Pillars of Gallo Antiquo, wth White Capitals & ye Architrave 
Porphyry. The Porch without is supported by 16 Vast Columns 
of Egyptian Granite each Pillar of one Entire Piece. 

II. 

Naples. 1724. 

I am very much afraid a week is not a sufficient time to recover 
yr patience after so long a letter as my last, yet as there ought 
to be but little space between ye beginning & Continuation of a 
Story, I shall resume my description of Rome, and having de- 
scribed ye Ruins of its former Glory, I shall present it to yr 
View in its modern apparatus, as its Buildings, its people & 
Government. 

The Modern City of Rome is bounded as ye Ancient with those 
Walls I mentioned, but within the Compass of those Walls not 
above 2 parts in three inhabited at present, if so much. The City 
is divided into 14 Rioues or Wards, wch course I shall make 
use of to describe its Curiosities. I shall begin from the Bridge 
of St. Angelo. At the End of this Bridge wch goes over the 
Tiber and is nobly adorned wth Marble statues, stands the Castle 
of St. Angelo, formerly Adrian's Tomb, it is the only fortifica- 
tion in Rome and sufficiently strong to wthstand any sudden as- 
sault for wch reason there is a long Gallery built on Arches from 
ye Vatican Palace to ye Castle that ye Pope in all Events may 
pass thither. The fortification is pentagonal there are generally 
900 Men performing duty daily. Thus being a place defensible, 
Prisoners of State or Inquisition are kept there, The Archives 
& records are there lodged, also 4 different Tiaras or trible 
Crowns of ye Popes, each of them richly adorned wth Precious 
stones ; and in a strong Iron chest 5 millions of Mony wch Sixtus 
5 lay'd up there in his reign as a dernier resource in any Exigency 
of the State, wch by ye by would do ye State more good if it 
circulated. This leads one to the Grand & deservedly famous 
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Church of St. Peter, wherein only doth the Modern Rome exceed 
the Ancient, being a more Magnificent Temple than the Romans 
ever had. A Just and Entire description of it would be Endless, 
but yet something must be said of this Church, concerning wch 
there are many particulars very Extraordinary. Since the be- 
ginning of it it has been under the direction of several Archi- 
tects, whose several designs have so altered it backwards & for- 
wards that it has many irregularities in it, and wht seems strange 
to say, those irregularities are ye Causes of its Beauty; for first 
it was designed by Michael Angelo to be ye form of a Greek 

Cross thus ■!■ and the four Isles built of equall proportion ac- 
cordingly, When Paul ye 5 would have it lengthned into a latin 
Cross, thus ^p by wch the Nave of ye Church being lengthened 

its former proportions of height & breadth would not serve, Now 
to remedy this according to ye prescribed rules of Architecture 
was impossible without pulling ye Whole Church down, but the 
Architect yt lengthned the Nave built ye additional part of it 
both Higher & Broader than ye Older part yet so well Contrived 
yt without a strict Examination it is not seen, by this means 
the Nave seems to ye Eye very proportionable in perspective, wch 
it would not have done had he lengthned the old Nave with ye 
Old Height & Breadth, for then it would have look too long and 
like a Gallery. Thus this has a true Effect wch however is ac- 
knowledged an Irregularity in Architecture. This Calls to mem- 
ory an Observation curious men have made on ye Ancient Build- 
ings, by wch its evident the Romans did not Effect precise rules 
in Architecture, nor confine themselves always to a nicety & reg- 
ularity of proportions, but chiefly regarded wt took the Eye the 
pleasing of wch they thought the rule of Building, often Variing 
proportions according to ye Colours of ye stones ye Workd in. 
At the English Colledge at Rome I met the Old Father Sabran 
our former Rector and father Levinz yt master from whom I 
received many civilities, Father Levinz and I, took the measures 
of St. Peters and Compared them in all things wth that of St. 
Pauls, whereby the diference in Magnitude and Architecture is 
inconcievably great. I shall only mention some to give an Idea 
of St. Peters: 
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St. Peters 



729 long 
510 cross 
437 height „. p , 

189 the outward dia- Btl r ™' !1 
meter of the Cupola. 
138 the inward. 



900 long 

250 cross 

340 height 

145 Cupol. D. O. 

100 D. Inward. 



Mr. Addison well observes, St. Peters seldom answers Expecta- 
tion at first entring it, but enlarges it self intensibly, and mends 
upon the Eye Every moment; The Proportions are so very well 
observed that nothing appears to an Advantage or distinguishes 
it self above ye rest, neither Extreamly high, nor long, nor broad, 
because all of them are in a just Equality. Thus far he has so 
justly describ'd it that I use his own Words. The morning after 
I came to Rome Mr. Morris and I went to St. Peters, wherein 
wee enter'd without being surpris'd at any thing or Even pleas'd 
for my own part I was so out of humour that I could willingly 
have left the City yt night, fearing every Else would fall short 
of Expectation as that did, but the oftner I went into it my satis- 
faction Encrease'd, and Mr. Addison's observations appear'd ex- 
ceeding good. A Great part of the Inside of ye Church is cased 
with Ancient Marbles, the feston Work & Variety of Colours 
appear very beautiful. The High Altar stands in ye middle Un- 
der the Cupola, wth 4 great Pillars supporting a Pavillion over 
it all of Brass, besides the Workmanship of this Altar wch is 
Ingenious the Gusto of it is to be admir'd in another particular, 
for ye Pillars being very high that support the Canopy you see 
thro them, to ye End of the Church, so yt the Altar tho in the 
middle hinders not the perspective of the building. In this respect 
they have committed a Grand fault at St. Pauls to clap a high 
organ directly in the front of ye Quire, by wch means the View 
is terminated and a 3d of ye length in view cut of I shall not 
particularize so much as to describe the Ornaments & riches of 
this Church, wch you may concieve Equall the Magnificence of 
the Building. . . . Pillars in the Church; The blue stone 
called lapis Lazuli being the most scarce is the most valuable; 
wth these several stones, wherewth Rome only abounds, the 
modern marbles are seldom alow'd a place, as indeed being much 
inferiour to them, and tis amazing what quantity of these, the 
ancient ruins daily afford, being an inexhaustible stock of marble 
treasures. As Italy is the School of Painting, you may imagine 
St. Peters has its share of them, but as painting decays wth time 
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and the sooner in such a Church as this whose bigness is attended 
wth great damps, they have found out another way to adorn the 
Church without sacrificing the best performances of the pencil to 
destruction, this is by mosaick work. This they have also learnt 
from the ancient Ceilings & Pavements. The Great and lesser 
Cupolas are all painted in Mosaick Work being designed by ye 
greatest masters; indeed the designs are so well executed wth 
such a livelyness of colours that the nicest oil paintings could not 
appear more beautifull, and by being mosaick can brave the in- 
juries of time wch no oil colours can. They are so sensible of this 
advantage, that at present they are copying the pictures over the 
several altars in order to work them in mosaick. This work they 
excell in, but are so covetous of their Art, that they will not let 
a stranger see them make it, or take away a piece of it. I observed 
as much as I could, and found it to be a sort of paste wch they 
colour'd and cut into Square dyes, whether they melt it and that 
it hardens in the Air, or else harden it between fires I can't tell, 
but I fancy the latter as the Enamellers do. The dyes are cut 
small & great according to the works they are to compose, in ye 
Palace of Borghese I saw a picture of Pope Paul the 5th done 
in mosaick wth very little or almost imperceptible dyes, they say 
there are 4000 only in his beard, wch by ye by is not very long 
neither, but for my part I took their word without counting them, 
As for the other ornaments and riches of this Church you may 
concieve they equall the other parts in magnificence. The per- 
formance of the masonry of St. Pauls is better than that at St. 
Peters, but the gusto in the disposition of it worse. The Romans 
place all their feston work & nicest pieces of masonry within their 
Churches as secure from the Weather, whereas wee at St. Pauls 
and the Church in the Strand have placed it without, where Our 
London smoak will soon wear out those beautys and philagree 
niceties. St. Peters on the outside is as plain as Architecture will 
permit it, the Romans wisely sheltring their nice works from the 
weather, so that they adorn for ages and wee only for years. The 
Area or Colonnade of St. Peters wch like a theatre strikes yr Eye 
at one View is surely the Effect of an extraordinary gusto, and 
gives the Church an advantage of rising to the Eye wth an in- 
credible beauty, the pleasure one has in taking a View at the 
Entrance of this Colonnade is not to be describd, the obelisk of 
100 feet high and two noble fountains always playing are the 
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first that strike yr Eye beyond wch the majestick Church and 
tow'ring Cupola rise wth an air sovereign o're the rest, to this 
great view yr Eye is confin'd, nor can it wander on any thing 
less beautifull, the Spacious Colonnade on all sides surrounding it 
and commanding its attention. This Colonnade consists of 256 
Pillars close to the South side of the Church stands the Vatican 
Palace, wch is no advantage to it, for it crowds the Church too 
much, and hinders one from going round it. Having sd so much 
of the Vatican Church I shall say the less of others, wch however 
rich and noble, appear to a great disadvantage in the same City 
wth St. Peters, whither all mens Eyes are turned. Of above 
300 Churches this City contains, most of them are noble struc- 
tures, and great numbers of them incrusted with the finest mar- 
bles, ancient & modern, none without some remarkable pictures 
or statues, in short everyone is worth the seeing if time permit. 
Tho I shall not particularise upon them, I must not pass by some 
things in them; In the great Church of Jesuits, is an altar raised 
over the bones of St. Ignatius so rich that I believe the Roman 
temples nere afforded the like. The design of the altar is noble 
& the performance magnificent, the 4 pillars that support ye pa- 
villion are Lapis lazuli & 24 feet high, the Capitals & bases of 
brass Guilt, In the middle stands a silver statue of St. Ignatius, 
exquisitely work'd and set wth Jewels & precious Stones to a 
prodigious value, This statue is 12 feet high. The other orna- 
ments of this noble altar consist in basso relievos of Marbles, 
Lapis lazuli, Jasper, Giallo antiquo &c and brass are dispersd 
thro the whole wth a delicate Gusto. In short it is a work worthy 
the ambition & pride of ye Jesuits. But I have kept you long 
enough at Church, tis time to visit the Palaces. 

Contiguous to St. Peters as I said before is ye Popes Palace 
of ye Vatican, it is noblest of all, but its situation being reckond 
unwholsome, the Pope seldom lives there; It has been built at 
several times, and may be termed an heap of many good build- 
ings, ill put together Vastly large, said to contain 10500 chambers, 
& 200 Courts or yards. The Chappells, chambers, Galleries & 
Halls contain an Inestimable treasure of paintings, most of wch 
being in fresco cannot be remov'd. The greatest masters have 
exercised their skill here as, Michael Angelo, Raphael Urbino, 
Daniel de Volterra, Julio Romano, Paul Brill, Vasari, Perugino 
& others. In ye Sixtine Chappel is ye last judgment of Michael 
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Angelo, so much exteem'd for its masterly drawing, for they say 
that in it are as many postures & attitudes as nature can afford. 
I Remember a print of it is over the Chimney in the Still Room 
at Woodcot. Within this palace is the famous Vatican library, 
said to contain 40,000 Manuscripts, besides printed books. As 
to the quantity of books it must certainly yeild to ye french Kings 
and our Oxford Librarys; and whatsoever value some particular 
manuscripts in ye Vatican may be of, they are of little use to the 
world, for they take care no Heretick searches into them, and 
for their own writers it is much to be fear'd their extracts from 
them are not genuine & fair, else why should they deny their 
adversaries looking into them, to compare printed passages wth 
ye Original Manuscripts. They have never printed a Catalogue 
of them, so yt for all the MSS. Baronius quotes in his Annals, 
wee have only his single Word that there are such in the library. 
In the Belvedere of this palace are the famous Apollo, Laocoon, 
Cleopatra, & Antinous. The other Pallace where the pope gen- 
erally lives is at Monte Cavallo, so called from two famous mar- 
ble horses said to be done by Phidias & Praxiteles ancient Grecian 
Sculptures. The Pallace is large, well built and very convenient, 
some few good pictures, otherwise nothing remarkable in it. The 
innumerable statues & Paintings the Roman Palaces afford are 
to be admir'd not valued, being the chief performances of Ancient 
& modern Art. Those of Colonna, Barberin, Pamphili, & Borg- 
hese, Excell in pictures as those of Farnese, Albani, & Justmiani, 
in Statues, in the last of wch are above 1800, antique statues & 
Bustos. I own among these Statues I have spent many hours wth 
incredible satisfaction, wt Hero or Heroine do's History men- 
tion that is not so seen in Rome, what virtues or passions doth 
History describe in great men that is not to be learnt from their 
marble representations. How much more noble than ours was 
the ancient way of preserving the memory of their Ancestors, 
wee strike them out on Canvass, they hew'd them out in marble, 
our memorials only temporary theirs Everlasting. Besides 
statues the bassorelievos of the Ancients are an entertainment no 
curious person can ever be tired, wth what remarkable stones, 
sweet designs, and excellent performances &c these afford, wt 
Excellent instruction to young draughtsmen & painters, In short 
as Italy affords such extraordinary representations from nature 
in statues & Bassorelievos, the Italians may well Excell others 
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in painting & Sculpture, tis the copying from such perfect 
Originals, makes them masters of the pencil. On wch occasion 
tis agreable to observe the use of Arts & Sciences in the later 
ages. Twas in Leo the ioth Papacy about ye year 1520 that 
they first began to search into ye ruins of Old Rome, from whence 
they soon drew a treasure of Statues, basso relievos Columns and 
other curious remains of ye Roman & Grecian performances. 
Then they discover'd the barbarousness of their Gothick build- 
ings, sculpture, and paintings; then they apply'd themselves to 
Study the perfections of the Greek & Roman workmanship; In 
that Age Arts and Sciences reviv'd out of the ruins of ye former 
ages. Michael Angelo became an Eminent Architect, Painter & 
Sculptor, a broken trunk of an Hercules being Ever his study. 
Great Raphael's Genius penetrated the Ancient Gusto and from 
the Old Basso relievos, became a master of design & Composi- 
tion, the study of these Antiquities rescu'd many parts of knowl- 
edge, and explaind the passages of our Ancient History . In short 
wee now see by these Stupendous ruins wt wee formerly only 
had read, that Rome was the Sovereign Conquerour of the Uni- 
verse, the Spoils of all nations lying buried in its Attics, but to 
return to our Roman Palaces, it is to be observ'd that no people 
lay out so much mony in the Building Palaces as the Romans, 
at first, and so little in maintaining them afterwards, this pro- 
ceeds from several reasons. Most of the present great familys 
at Rome are descended from Nephews of Popes. When a Pope 
is made [h] is nephews immediately proceed to build Palaces, buy 
pictures & statues, so that often a Pope dye (being generally chose 
old) before the Nephews have saved mony enough to maintain 
the Splendor they at first set out in. Some indeed in a longer 
Papacy have secured a good estate, wch yet in process of time 
being squander'd, left little to maintain the Splendor of their 
Palaces. The family of Conti, of wch the last Pope was, has 
had 13 Popes of it, yet is in a poor state as to income, these de- 
cays and misfortunes occasion that the Palaces are mostly out of 
Repair, and yet a Roman Prince will sooner live wth one servt 
in a Garret of his Palace than sell it and thereby mend his for- 
tune. A general dirtyness reigns thro'out for want of servants 
to clean them, many of their Courts & staircases are reservoirs 
of peoples Excrements wch they lay there without hindrance, so 
yt a man to see their Curiosities runs thro a Vile composition of 
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Unwholesome smells, worse than Sr. John Falstaffs linnen bas- 
ket afforded. In their Palaces disproportion appears in Every- 
thing, Vast Structures, more inhabited by women than men, 1000 
Rooms and 20 people in them, In a Noble Salle painted by 
Raphael or Carache, and hung round wth paintings of ye Greatest 
masters, you may see a Roman Prince wth an Eighteen penny 
dinner for himself & family. In Vast Stables you have so few 
horses, that each beast may easily have his Bedchamber, dressing 
room, Antichamber & diningroom to himself, In short if it be 
State, to appear in perspective thro numbers of large uninhabited 
rooms, the Roman Princes certainly enjoy the world in great 
State. The Modern Capitol is properly the palace of ye Roman 
Magistrates where the courts of Justice are kept. It is built on 
part of the ruins of the Old Capitol, design'd by Michael Angelo, 
and is a beautifull piece of Architecture, within the Chambers are 
several statues of great Value, Roman Laws engrav'd on Tables, 
the Column of Naval Victories, the Column Called Milliana, be- 
cause all distances from Rome were measured from it as the 
Centre, Old Roman Measures of Corn, wine & Oil &c but the 
most valuable antiquity of all is the Chronicle of ye Roman Con- 
suls, Censors, dictators, & magistrats engraven in Marble tables, 
calld the Fasti Capitolini. Having mention'd the chief Palaces 
of Rome, I shall proceed to ye Country Villas near the City, at 
Frescati, Borgheses Montedragone, Pamphilys Belvedere are fa- 
mous for situation and Water works, but the Modena Villa at 
Tivoli far excells both, were it kept in good repair. The two other 
Villas of Borghese & Pamphilii nearer Rome are justly celebrated 
for their beauty, being certainly for their bigness the richest & 
most delightfull peices of stone work in the World. The outsides 
of them are Cover'd wth innumerable Basso relievos antique, so 
nicely chosen and placed that they seem to have been made for 
the building they are in, and are an Everlasting Entertainment to 
the Curious The Basso relievos contain several Civil & military 
historys, Huntings, Sacrifices and various humoursome designs. 
. . . Having said so much of ye Curiosities of Rome, let us 
consider the people that enjoy them. 

I am not of opinion wth those who think the modern Romans 
are wholly degenerated from the virtues and Industry of their 
Ancestors, wee see by experience they are ingenuous & politick, 
and ready enough to work when Employment is offer'd them, 
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but if in point of slavery & poverty they are degenerated from 
the Old Romans, tis not the fault of their natural but political 
constitution, their lands are as productive as ever and they have 
both spirit and industry enough to improve them. But the se- 
verity of their Government deterrs them from such pursuits ; reap- 
ing fruits for their Prince and acorns for themselves is little en- 
couragement to industry; Do's the oxes fatness reward their 
labour, when the Pope has the Carcase, the monasterys the limbs 
and they only the Offals. This is the sad effects of their consti- 
tution of Government, wch I may term the worst in ye world 
without exception. The Pope is a Prince Elective and yet Abso- 
lute, wch of all others is ye worst constitution ; An Absolute and 
Hereditary Prince spares his people in consideration that he may 
leave something worth Governing to his posterity; But an Elec- 
tive Absolute Prince has no probable view his relations may ever 
succeed him, therefore he must plunder whilst he lives to ag- 
grandize his family. This plunder being repeated Every reign 
for the same ends. It is no wonder the Romans are sunk under 
so great and repeated a Grievance. Thus are avaritious popes 
enabled and even push'd on by the natural love of their family 
to wreck and oppress the people, besides the great taxes this 
brings upon them, another hardship is very great upon them, as 
the Romans are possessors of Curious Antiquities, and as by 
their ingenuity they have attain'd to great perfection in painting 
& Sculpture, these might bring them mony from other Countrys, 
but the most valuable pictures or statues wch might bring the 
most mony are not suffer'd to be convey'd away from Rome. The 
Popes family must have the refusal, and they give little enough 
for such things, tho little as it is the owner must take it. A family 
in distress cannot roast a statue nor fricasie a Basso relievo, they 
must take ioo Crowns for wt is worth a thousand if his holiness 
pleases so to mortifye them for their sins. Having show'd how 
an unjust Pope destroys his people ; I shall next shew that the 
best of the Popes do the same, wch proceeds from the Ecclesias- 
tick Constitution wch affects the temporals as well as spirituals 
of the people. A Good Pope then from the principles of his re- 
ligion, founds monasterys, loads the Churches wth plate and 
makes holydays, these are all destructive to ye good of a Country. 
A Monastick life renders thousands useless to their Country 
neither marrying to people nor working to enrich it, Nay the 
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very moiety that is left to cultivate, must maintain wth the sweat 
of their brow those lazy monastick Drones almost as numerous 
as themselves, and further, their children are daily taken from 
them to supply those Idle dwellings. Rome being the Centre 
of this folly in Church Government its effects are most there felt, 
wch must daily dispeople the whole Country. Further those that 
are left to improve the land, are abridged for their work by a 
third of their time being spent in Holydays: God order'd the 
Seventh day to be an Holyday for men to rest from their labours, 
but the Pope makes more, that they should not work at all. Next 
as the want of mony to circulate is the greatest damp to trade 
and industry, the Romans suffer heavily by it, for the Specie that 
should circulate among them, is converted into Church plate, 
where in immense quantitys it lyes useless as dirt. The 5 millions 
of Crowns wch have laid in the Castle of St. Angelo above 100 
years, is a terrible draw back on the publick. How then should 
ye people be otherwise than poor, who are reduced to few, those 
debarr'd from Working & left without mony. Having said thus 
much of ye people and their Condition I shall say something of 
his holiness. 

The Pope's power is twofold Spiritual & Temporal, from 
whence the first is deriv'd is disputable and not to my present pur- 
pose as for the temporal it is derived from Constantine the Great, 
who upon removing the imperial seat to Constantinople left Sil- 
vester Bishop of Rome as it were feudatary prince of it. Con- 
stantines leaving Rome, and at his death dividing the Empire be- 
tween his 3 sons, made way for such distractions as in the End 
ruin'd the Old Roman Empire, the Pope taking advantage of these 
times and ye reverence people bore his Character, assumed to 
himself the Crowning Charlemain Empr of the West, the first 
division of the two Empires, Eastern & Western; Charlemaign 
out of Gratitude, left the Pope free and absolute sovereign of 
Rome & the region of Campania about it; After w'ch time the 
Popes had an excellent knack of fishing in troubled waters, and 
were often the third Cur that stole away the bone, two others 
contended for, his Spiritual Arms of Excommunications being 
very terrible in those days of ignorance & Superstition, so yt at 
present his dominions are very large, including, St. Peter's pa- 
trimony, Campagnia of Rome, the Dutchies of Spoleto, Castro, 
Ferrara & Urbino, the marquisate of Ancona, the territories of 
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Bolonia & Romania, the fiefs of Parma, Piacenza, Naples & Sicily, 
besides the entire country of Benevento in ye Kingdom of Na- 
ples and Avignion in France. Thus are his Dominions Extended 
from the Mediterranean to ye Adriatick Seas, wth many good 
ports on both seas. Besides this the number of Ecclesiastical 
benefices he disposes of in other Kingdoms, and the first fruits 
& Bull charges he has on all other benefices bring a great Sum 
to his Coffers, so yt Sixtus ye 4th said he should never want mony 
as long as he could sign his name. These Advantages might en- 
rich his people were it not for the reasons before mentioned, 
for the continual succession of new families to the Papacy must 
ever destroy the Country with all these helps. The Pope's poli- 
ticks in respect to foreign states has generally been carried on 
wth great prudence, the losing of England by Clement ye 7th 
denying Harry the 8 his divorce, was the only fatal mistake they 
ever made, and since they take great care not to commit the 
like error, granting dispensations and other Bull wth a very 
obliging hand, and as long as the Popes will act as Neutrals in 
the Affairs of Princes they may be very secure as to themselves. 
The Pope Governs by several Councils of wch the Council of 
State is a very prudent and politick institution, allways consist- 
ing of such Cardinals as have been Nuntios of Foreign Courts, 
whereby the temper of all Courts are admirably well known and 
consider'd and gives the Pope a great advantage in his Politicks. 
The Ancient Roman Civil law prevails still at Rome, but is very- 
much crampt & Mangled by ye Cannon law wch the Popes & 
Councils have made. The best of it is business is pretty soon 
dispatcht, tho I fear the Judges are not proof against Corruption, 
the Pope imagines they must do justice for little salarys, but 
that is not a wordly way of arguing. Having given you a General 
sketch of my Observations on Rome both as to its ancient & 
modern state, I shall finish with only adding one thing more ; Tho 
Rome is the Author of the inquisition, it is not so terrible here 
as in Spain or Portugal, the Jews are allow'd a quarter of the 
town to live in, being oblig'd to ye number of 300 to attend a 
sermon for their Conversion once a week, tis pleasant to see how 
they stuff their Ears wth cotton and sleep that they may not 
hear the priest wch occasions the Guards to thump heartily some- 
times their nodding pates. No town in Europe has so many Spies 
as Rome the Governour has daily notice of Every thing that 
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passes in town, the Italians are so good at this that the Governour 
will know the most secret affairs transacted in the very Am- 
bassadors Chambers. Of all strangers they are very inquisitive 
and I was not a night in town but ye Governour was informed of 
my name, family and that I had changed my religion being edu- 
cated a Roman Catholick ; this was also sent to the Holy inquisi- 
tion, who in council consulted whether it was proper to take 
notice of me ; but they lay'd it aside, this I was never suffer'd 
to know whilst I was at Rome, but since I was here I have been 
informed of the circumstances of it, I am apt to believe my keep- 
ing a good Correspondence wth Old Sabran and his Colledgc 
might help to avert this storm, a storm I call it, not that I believe 
they would venture to have clapt any Englishman in the Inquisi- 
tion, but If I had been forbid the City as some others have been, 
I should not have been over well pleas'd. It is true I have been 
long in these two letters, but the Subject is great and has made 
them so as I shall have no more Romes to see I shall be shorter 
hereafter, wch may make some amends for this. I shall ever wish 
you happiness, therefore to say I do it at this time is unecessary, 
I shall End wth recommending this to yr kind acceptance, and beg 
you will at present favour me wth the news of yr welfare. 

Yr Affectionate Br 
B. L. C. 

III. 

Florence. [No date.] 
[First 4 pages missing.] 

But it is no wonder that oppression drives away inhabitants. 
During the times of the Republick Florence made a Considerable 
figure in Italy. Especially in their great manufactures of cloth 
wch were very considerable, but are now much decay'd. 

The Civil dissensions of the Republick gave occassion to Leo ye 
X & Clement ye 7th to advance their own family of Medici wch 
by their intrigues wth Charles ye 5 Emp. attain'd to and the 
Medici Established Sovereigns Over Tuscany, wch Comprehends 
Florence, Pisa, Siena & Volterra formerly separate Republicks. 
The remembrance of their former liberty was only to be quelld 
by a full Exercise of an Absolute power, wch rule of Government 
the Great Dukes have followed wth Tyrannical Exactness. The 
Grand Seignor is not more despotick than the G. Dukes have 
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been. He is not only Sovereign in politicks but in traffick. He 
is chief Dairy keeper, Grasier & Comfactor of his State, All land 
almost is his but wt the Church holds. All other Estates & 
houses pay him 10 per Cent yearly besides the Gt taxes on Every 
thing brought to Florence. Whoever buys an estate pays 71-2 
pr Cent, on oyl & Corn 10, & Every thing in proportion wch are 
exorbitant as 40 pr. Ct. on Beef & Pork. The tax on salt amounts 
to a vast sum, Besides these Taxes there is another wch lyes 
hard on the Subject, viz the Appaltos or licences to private per- 
sons to have the Sole sale of some one thing, as he yt farms the 
Tobacco gives 10000 Crowns yearly, the sale of strong Waters 
62000 Crowns. In inheritance unless it be from Father to son 
pay 10 pr Cent on succession. On every marriage in ye G. D. 
family a Donne Gratuit is demanded as 250000 Crowns was on 
that of Prince Ferdinand wth the E. of Bavarias Sister. Of all 
Marriage portions he has By these Exorbitant taxes in wch the 
Clergy pay but a small share the subjects may Well be poor, 
besides the Great Dukes spend little among them, most of it being 
lay'd out in purchasing forreign Curiosities. 

Curiosities. 

The Curiosities of Florence deserve the Particular attention of 
Every traveller as being a treasure of ye best ancient & modern 
performances. The Greatest part of wch are in ye Great Dukes 
Gallery. On one side in Order is ranged the Antique busts of 
almost all the Emperours from Cesar to Constantine. On the 
other the Emperours wives & mothers interspersd wth others of 
Gods & Goddesses &c. Adjacent to the Gallery are Chambers 
of Curiosities, of wch The Tribune may be esteem'd the richest 
Chamber that is or may be Ever was. herein is the Celebrated 
Venus of Medici, whose beauty cannot be describ'd nor imagin'd 
but must be seen. This statue has satisfy'd me how weak ye 
representacons of Copys are. herein also are the Wrestlers, the 
peasant whetting his knife & hearkning to Catalines Conspiracy, 
so just were the Romans to ye merit of ye meanest Slave. The 
Faunus dancing all Grecian. The Cabinet in this Room is enricht 
without. Side wth Topazes, Rubys, Emeralds, Pearls, Saphires, 
Garnets &c. Some of them of uncommon magnitude. The 
Drawers within are lin'd wth a Collection of Cameyaux & En- 
taglios not to be paralleld in Europe. Indeed these in my opinion 
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shew the nicety of ancient Sculpture more than Statues or Basso 
relievos. Neither is the Collection of Medalls inferiour in its 
kind for number & the Utmost perfection. In this Room are 
several pieces of the best painters as Rafaelle, Titian, Frate, Cor- 
regio, Paul Veronese, Bassano &c. The Dome wch covers this 
Room is over laid wth mother of pearl. The large Diamond in 
this Cabinet next to Gov. Pitts claims precedency to all it is said 
to weight 139 Carats & an half. There is one other Chamber 
as peculiar in its kind as it is valuable, near one hundred & 56 
portraits of ye famous painters done by their own hands, several 
other Rooms full of Paintings, works of Amber, Iron &c and 
inumerable Antiquities. Vessels of Lapis Lazuli Agates Onyxes 
&c inlaid wth precious stones to a vast value. A traveller must 
look on these things wth pleasure, but his subjects must surely 
call Every ruby a Drop of blood & Every Pearl a tear falling 
from the oppressd Tuscans. The Enumeration of the things in 
this Gallery would be improper for the Compass of a letter, in 
short, it contains something of all that is or Ever was valuable 
in the Arts & Sciences. 

Palaces. 

The Great Dukes Pallace, is a large Building after the old 
Tuscan manner, all rustick work in ye front the inward Court 
is set of wth 3 ranges of Pillars, ala rustique. The Apartments 
of Great Dukes is realy Noble, the Ceilings painted by Pietro de 
Corbona. The famous Madonna of Raphael with many more 
of the best performances of the greatest masters. Corregio, Pal- 
ma, Titian, Paul Veronese, Guercino, Salvator Rosa, Carache, 
Rubens, Vandyck, Guido, Parmeggiano, Carlo Morat &c. Many 
Palaces of ye Nobility deserve the attention of the traveller such 
as those of . . . Gerini, Ridolfi, Gaddi, .... The 4 first 
for paintings as ye 2 last are for statues. There are in ye very 
streets of Florence above a 100 public statues either Antique or 
modern the latter equalling almost the former, as being the per- 
formances of Michael Angelo, John di Bologna, Donatelli, Baccio 
Bandinelli &c. 

Bridges. 

Of the Bridges over the Arno that built by Ammanati claims 
precedency to all in Europe for the beauty of the 3 Arches wch 
indeed are the lightest and flattest I ever Saw. 
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Churches. 

The Churches here in generall are large & Noble but not com- 
parable to the Roman or Neapolitan for ye beauty of Marbles. I 
must Except ye Dome . the famous Chappel of St. Laurence wch 
has been building 130. years & will require as many more to finish 
it. It is designed . . . the Mausoleum for the house of 
Medici. It is incrusted within With Antique Marbles & Precious 
Stones to a Vast Value, but the design of the whole is in an ill 
gout being half Gothique & half Roman Architecture. The Cu- 
pole is to be Marble without & . . . . The Domo or . . . 
than our St. Pauls the outside .... Marble an [d] the Dome 
Iby Bruneleschi is much admire [d] it is indeed octangular but it 
may be called the mother of all others for St. Peters was copied 
from this of Florence by Michael Angelo who Ever admir'd it. 

Libraries. 

the Libraries of Florence are well stor'd wth Manuscripts, par- 
ticularly that of St. Laurence, but they are kept in such bad order 
& without good Catalogues so that a stranger can find little use 
in them. This indeed is the fault of all the Italian Libraries ; It 
would be much for their honour were their Books Catalogued & 
kept in just order, for foreigners not finding many books, wch 
they in print so much boast of, gives great Suspicion of their 
not having any such in their possessions. 

River. 

The so much boasted Arno wch divides the City deserves the 
name of a Brook rather than that of a River. One may say of 
this what a Gentleman said of the Seine at Paris, that it is a good 
place to make a river in. 

Country. 

The outlets round Florence are very agreable, particularly ye 
Caseine a mile out of Florence wch is a large Wilderness cut out 
in Vistos, very full of Hairs, Pheasants & all sorts of Wild Game, 
wch none dare touch under pain of ye Galleys, however It is Com- 
mon for people to walk in & divert themselves, indeed it must be 
a pleasant place in Spring. The Vale & Hills round the City are 
full of Country Villas wch would render a most delightfull pros- 
pect, did not the heavy Appenins peep up above them cover'd wth 
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Snow the best part of the year. They tell me the great Duke 
within 30 miles of Florence has near 20 Country houses I have 
seen two viz. Poggio Imperiali & Poggio Casaria. The nomina- 
tion of Palazzo is so universally given in Italy to all houses that 
in reading Italian descriptions a man may be much deciev'd if 
he is not appriz'd of it. Believe me Woodcot is a better house 
than any the G. D. has. The state of Tuscany affords plenty of 
Corn, Oyl & Wines, wch are of a rich body but somewhat in- 
clinable to be Sweet wch they take of by mixing a Wild Grape 
calld Brusco. I fancy the Florence wines might [me] borate with 
Age, had they Either English Cellars [or] English Corks. The 
most noted Wines are the Montepulciano, for its flavour, the 
Canti, Broglio, & Daina for good Bodyd Wines, the Montalimo 
& — are the best White Wines. In short Tuscany is not what 
it might be were Cultivations more encourag'd by a moderate 
Government, But where the Church have half, 2 in four and the 
G. D. 1 of the other 2 little can be Expected. 

The G. Duke. 

Having Observ'd on Town & Country, I shall proceed to some 
account of the G. D. & the people. The family of Medici have 
ever been expensive & Magnificent, buying up the most Valuable 
curiosities of other Countrys, so that infinite Summs have gone 
out of his own State, To Rome & the other parts of Italy & of 
Europe. And had it not been for Leghorne wch flouirsh'd these 
50 years last past it had far'd worst wth them. The last Gr. D. 
Cosmo 3d to impoverish his subjects the More, for many years 
gave himself & purse up to ye Priests, who are never backward 
in Asking or taking. He augmented the taxes to a great Height 
yet as he gave almost all to the Church, he left a great load of 
just Debts unpaid to his Successor the present G. D. who is a 
prince little in ye management of the priests or indeed of Any 
body Else. He is so retired & whimsical in his way of life that 
no one knows what to make of him. He seldom sees his own 
Ministers of State, & sometimes for many days won't be spoke 
to by his very household servants. He is certainly of [sic] prince 
of more learning than is usual for his station witty and joking by 
repartees. Speaks French, German & English very well, & has 
seen several parts of Europe, is affable, Courteous, & beyond 
measure free from pride. He is a great lover of justice, he con- 
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siders that he is the last of his famliy, a new family will not think 
themselves oblig'd to pay the debts of his, therefore he'll do it 
while he lives if he is Able, this shows a great Generosity of 
Soul & is highly commendable. Now considering the many good 
qualitys he has, you may be as much at a loss for ye Cause of 
his Odd life as the rest of the World is. Some think it the Effects 
of Melancholly from the prospect of having no successor of his 
own. Others think that it is out of a despicable Opinion of his 
own Countrymen and that he dos [not] care what becomes of 
them When he is gone. It is certain the florentines too much 
neglected him Whilst his Elder Brother Ferdinand was living, 
wch may be the Cause he now neglects them. He seems to be 
dropsycally inclined wch threatnens an approaching decay, tho he 
is not above 54. 

The forces of ye great Duke are about 4000 men, wch are dis- 
pers'd in Castles & Seaports, chiefly at Leghorne, where the Gar- 
rison is about 2000. They are not incorporated into regiments, 
Each Company is independent of the other & only depends on the 
Governors of the places. His Guards are 2 Companies of 100 
horse each, one Cuirassiers the other Musquetiers, besides 100 
Swiss Halbadiers. At Leghorne there are but 3 Galleys at pres- 
ent. His revenues are not fixed but they are reckon'd at about 
1600,000 Crowns yearly. Besides the Tuscan State, the G. D. 
has ye Principality of Capistrano in Naples, & a Considerable 
Estate in ye Duchy of Urbino. The G. Duke's own sister the 
Electress Dowager Palatin is the proudest princess I ever saw 
and therefore is justly despis'd by her Brother. The Princesses 
Violante & Eleonora Widows of his Elder Brother & of his Uncle, 
are on ye Contrary more beloved by the G. D. being both most 
amiable & obliging Women. 

People. 

Having spoke of the Prince I shall now mention the people. 
The Florentines are a people both laborious & ingenious, wch the 
lesser turn to painting sculpture and other useful Arts. The 
better sort deal much in politicks and would fain out witt the 
World and one another, this has led them in fatal divisions wch 
has lost their liberty. Indeed they study Politicks more than they 
practise them, and are mere Chymists in Politicks, for they refine 
so much upon them that, all fruits of their Endeavour that way 
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Vanish in Smoke. Their Cunning is properly deceit in wch they 
are great proficients, for they have an openness in Address that 
covers them much from Suspicion, but when once suspected the 
whole thread of their design is easily found out. indeed that 
openess is more in Complements for in matters relating to them- 
selves they are very reserv'd. Tis not that their designs are 
deeper laid than other peoples, but that they are more gilded 
over wth an outward appearance of sincerity, if a man is too much 
taken wth that, he may be heartily impos'd upon. They seldom 
speak what they think much less what they mean, and both in 
thoughts and actions only regard themselves. However a Man 
forewarn'd is forarm'd as the saying is and may receive as little 
hurt from them as he can advantage. I have observ'd of ye 
Italians I have seen in a different Manner. One may both Con- 
verse wth and trust a Roman only Converse wth a Florentine & 
neither wth a Neapolitan. A Roman may be both a Good Com- 
panion & a friend a Florentine only a Companion and a Nea- 
politan neither. 

IV. 

Venice, May 23, 1725. 

Since I writ to you last I seen Bologna, Ferrara & Padua in 
my way hither. Between Florence & Bologna, I passed the Ap- 
penine Mountains, wherein indeed the Roads are very well paved, 
but their Steepness, Short turnings & ye vast precipices on each 
side make them appear very frightfull. I found little or no Snow 
upon them, but had the ill fortune to pass them in an Hurricane 
of Wind & rain wch allmost overset our Chaises, wee continued 
about 8 hours climbing up & down before wee descended into 
the plain of Lombardy. Before wee Came to Bologna the Vast 
Appenines diminish by degrees into little Fertile Hills, from 
whence wee Enjoy'd a very Extended prospect of ye Vast plain of 
Lombardy, A prospect I do not admire so much as Some others 
do, since their is no variety in it, being all a flat Levell. It is in- 
deed Unusual to see So great a levell of a Country as lyes between 
the Appinines & the Alps, but I think it is more Extraordinary 
than Beautifull. Bologna is situated at the Entrance of this plain, 
in a Very fertile Soil. Bologna is really a fine City, large, rich 
& well peopled. The Houses are all built on Porticos wch are a 
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great convenience for Walking, being a shelter both from rain 
& Sun. The Convents & some palaces are here very Magnificent 
& no City in Italy can boast of finer paintings than Bologna 
Especially of Rafael, Guido, the 3 Caraches & their scholars. The 
Bologness have an Extraordinary Value for a Madonna of St. 
Luke as they say, wch is on an Hill 3 miles of[f]. They seem 
persuaded she would visit them once a Year, if they did not 
fetch her wch out of Complaisance they do, wth great Solemnity, 
& carry her about town 3 days wth Vast pomp. I happened to 
be there at that solemnity. For the greater Convenience of the 
Devotees who Visit her at her own Church 3 miles of[f], they 
have built a Stately portico wch goes from the City to her Church 
3 miles of[f]. Bologna has a Considerable trade in raw silk wch 
they send in great Quantitys to England & other parts. This City 
& territory belongs to ye Pope, but has not that face of Poverty 
wch appears in all other parts of his holinesses dominions. This 
owing to the conditions on wch they submitted to the Pope. The 
Legal has the Executive power, but the people have the right of 
taxing themselves & making Laws as well as in Civil Magistracy. 
Their Estates can never be confiscated, & whats very odd they 
send an Ambassadour to Rome as if they were a foreign State. 
In Bologna the Garisenda is a hanging Tower like that of Pisa. 
Several of the other Towers in this City incline on one side. The 
famous Enigmatical Inscription here has puzzled the wits of many 
to little purpose. From Bolognia the Contry is very pleasant far 
as that State reaches being well cultivated. The Hedges seem 
to be Elm neatly cut like our Garden Hedges in England, the 
Ground planted with Mulberry Trees for the Silk Worms, & the 
Vines run up the trees & spread from one to another in a beau- 
tiful manner, & the Ground at the same time Cover'd wth Corn, 
so that they make the most of their Soil, wch is indeed Exceeding 
rich. But when wee Enterd the Popes State of Ferrara, wee En- 
ter'd a different Scene of things poor Cultivations, a Country half 
drown'd wth the Overflowings of the Po & other rivers, and as 
it were desolate of inhabitants by reason of the severe Govern- 
ment of the Popes. Unhappy Ferrara once one of the beauti- 
fullest spots of Italy whilst under its own Dukes. This state is 
now under the Popes Government, & has very visible marks of 
Papal tyranny upon it; A Vast City deserted & as it were unin- 
habited, whole streets in possesion of Rats & mice & even they 
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I believe in a starving condition; From Ferrara wee came to 
Padua a large & well situated City, but it appear'd better without 
than within, for it is but indifferently inhabited. It is chiefly re- 
markable for what it has been in ancient times, when it made a 
great figure in these parts. The houses are built as at Bologna on 
pillars, and there are some good Buildings, of wch the Church 
of St. Justina is the most remarkable. In the great Hall of the 
Palace of Justice is a monument to ye memory of Titus Livius 
the famous historian called a native of Padua; & they pretend 
his bones are therein inclosed, but this is grounded on no other 
certainty but the infallible one of faith. The ancient Paduan No- 
bility are come to nothing, for after they were subjected to ye 
Venetians, the latter rather increased than diminished the old 
animosities among them, these ended in resentments & resent- 
ments in thse parts are murders, from wch proceeded confisca- 
tions of Estates to ye Senate, who by this means got their lands 
and weakned their power. Upon this maxim of the Venetian 
Policy, murders were so little obstructed that ye very Scholars 
of the University, in the last age were more famous for such 
horrible performances than for their learning; This hinderd 
strangers from coming to study among them, that now their 
University is a meer name or shadow of what it was. From 
Padua I came in a Barge down the Brent to Fusina. On each 
side the river are many country houses of ye Venetian Nobles, 
P>uilt by Palladio & other famous Architects, wch afford a very 
agreable view to ye traveller. At Fusina wee Enter'd on the Sea 
& passed over the Lagune or Shallows 5 miles to Venice. 

Venice is so singular a City from all others, that it deserves 
a full description, but that is the Work of a Book not of a 
letter. I shall only touch on some particulars. It is situated on 
Islands or Shoals wch they here call Lagune. Some think they 
are lands overflowed, be it as it will, it has ben as it now is 1300 
years or more. Besides what the City is fix'd upon there are so 
many Shallows round it that vessels can only come to it by 
certain Channels markt out by posts, & at low water many of 
these Shallows are dry. This is a natural fortification to Venice, 
& wch they endeavor to preserve at a vast expence by cleaning 
these Channels often, wch would otherwise be choakt up by the 
rubbish & dirt wch comes from ye City. Thus the Venetians 
court the Sea to stay with them, as the Dutch violently keep it 
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out. The Islands or Shallows on wch the City is built are joyn'd 
together by above 400 Bridges, of wch ye Rialto is the most 
famous, so that one may go both by land or Water to most of 
the houses. But by land it is very inconvenient, the streets are 
narrow, very much round about & for a stranger a meer La- 
byrinth. The Canals are well stor'd wth Crabs & oysters, but I 
esteem them neither Savoury nor Wholesome, for the filth of the 
whole City discharges it self into these canals, wch makes them 
Stink intollerably ; & indeed lessens the pleasure of going in the 
Gondolas. These Gondolas are very conveniently contrived & 
the Gondoliers are very dextrous in the management of them, 
for 4 shillings a day one has a very handsome one wth 2 fellows 
to row it. The houses here are generally very handsome, a Gal- 
lery wth appartments on Each Side ; in most places they are built 
on piles. The place of St. Mark is ye first that employs the 
curious Eye. It consists of 2 squares, wch are surrounded wth 
the Doges Palace, St. Mark's Church & the Procuraties or lodg- 
ings for the Procurators of St. Mark, all Noble Buidings. Mr. 
Crowe has the perspectives of them well design'd at Woodford. 
The Church is old & Gothick only remarkable for the mosaick 
work in it & the 4 Brazen horses brought from Constantinople 
when the Venetians conquerd it. The Palace of St. Mark where 
the Doge lives is a Noble old building. The Hall of the Grand 
Councill, that of ye Senate & several others a [re] nobly furnish'd 
wth pictures of Tintoret, Titian, Palma, Paul Veronese, & Bas~ 
sano; they are all well preserv'd and are wonderfull performances, 
In many parts of this place, are Lyon's heads of Stone, into wch 
informations are put of all sorts of crimes, for the different Crimes 
there are different heads. Twould be useless to mention the many 
Churches that have fine paintings, but in generall they are very 
much spoilt by the moisture & salt Vapours of the Sea. The 
Venetians brag much of their Arsenal & esteem it the largest & 
best provided of any in Europe, but in my opinion the Sight of 
it can only give one the Idea of what Venice was formerly before 
the loss of Ciprus, Candia, the Morea & other territorys, as well 
as the great decreases of their trade in the yast age. They were for- 
merly rich & powerful, as able to conquer others as now they can 
hardly defend themselves. They are now in a low State of wch 
there so much boasted arsenal is an instance, for considering that 
it is the only Magazine of the State in these parts, it has a very 
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small provision of Materials. It is indeed large in Circuit & well 
it may, for besides the magazines of Arms, there are the Docks, 
Rope yards, foundrys, forgerys & all other appurtinancys both 
for sea & land ; & yet the best part within the Walls is water. The 
fire arms are very ill preserved, & are too rusty to be usefull on a 
sudden Emergency. There are about 13 old Batter 'd Ships, & 7 
or 8 New Building, besides 12 out at sea. Their first rates are of 
80 Guns, but I am sure they are not so big as one of our 70. They 
are built high & their Guns stand closer than ours. The Gallies 
are only fit for calm seas & are too slight to bear the brunt of a 
Battel, therefore they have Galleasses, wch are a Species between 
a Galley & a Ship. The[y] are made like a Galley in the middle, 
for the conveniency of rowing but the 2 ends are like the stern 
& head of a ship, these 2 Ends they call Castles & they fancy them 
impregnable ; they carry 20 Guns & about 900 men. The man of 
ye Arsenal told me that one of these Galeasses was obligd to fight 
25 Galleys, wch I either imagine a lye, or that they must be taken 
if they execute such orders, for how much stronger soever they 
are than a Galley, the odds seems to be too great. I observed their 
warehouse of Cabels, & their Cordage seems much inferiour to 
ours in its work & strength. They do not pitch & Tar them 
as they make them but when the Cabel is made it is put in a kind 
of oven for 8 days wth a continud fire under it, This they say 
loosens the Hemp and makes it Supple, like a glove & then they 
only draw it thro boyling pitch & let it lye & contract again : By 
this means they say the pitch incorporates best wth the Hemp. 
Their Ship Guns are longer han ours wch is certainly incon- 
venient & they make no distinction between the upper & lower 
teer in their weight. 

They seem extreamly wedded to their old methods and put a 
kind of bar to all new improvements ; For the Workmen employ'd 
in their Arsenal have an hereditary right to their fathers igno- 
rance, & their sons succeed them in it, and none but the sons 
of those who have work'd there, can work in it, strangers being 
forbid admission & even a Venitian whose Father was not a la- 
bourer there, cannot be admitted but by ye Vote of the Senate. 
So much for the Arsenall. The Liberty of Venice consists in 
allowing every one to do as he pleases, provided he meddles not 
wth their State ; from wch Liberty all manner of Vice reigns to 
an Extravagance, wch they rather incourage than forbid, as a 
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means to employ peoples minds from thinking of affairs of State ; 
And to this great End masking for near 7 months in ye year is 
allow'd. By this means the Nobles can indulge themselves wth 
freedom in their pleasures, and in disguise observe the humours 
of the people ; for they manage their State affairs as well in mask 
as in the Senate. The State of Venice of all others is the most 
jealous of her liberty. Liberty is a term often misunderstood & 
misapply'd as I think it is here. For 1800 Nobles or Tyrants are 
worse than one absolute Prince. If the Nobles don't oppress one 
another they think their liberty preserved, whereas the Nobles 
oppress the common people without controule. The Venetians 
refine on politicks to a great degree, but I think they have been 
so mistaken some points, that I can easily attribute the present 
declension of their State to it. They are so jealous of their sub- 
jects, that they don't care they should know the Art of War, 
least they by that should know how to trouble their State, for 
wch End in War they hire Auxiliary soldiers of other states, the 
ill Effects of this appear'd in the last War, when their General 
Schulemburgh tho a foreigner himself, complaind of the foreign 
troops in the Levant, as not doing their duty. And indeed no 
one will fight so well for a Country, as the natives of it who are 
the most concern'd in it. In the next place, the Nobles are brought 
up in a wretched ignorance & effeminancy. So that they are often 
fitter to direct a toylet than to command a Ship or Garrison. Not- 
withstanding the Severity of the Inquisitors of State, no State is 
more abused in Service than this, the Commanders of their Ships 
in the Levant, make mony of Every thing, often selling the very 
Cabels & Anchors of the ships, powder & all such moveable ma- 
terials. Inded this is so often practised that the Guilty are too 
many to be punish'd. Their other maxim of conversing little wth 
strangers is a great hindrance to their improvement in the affairs 
of the world, the knowledge of wch is allways usefull to States 
& Statesmen. Their making a Doge without any real power & 
their method of Ballotting in the Senate, were good precautions 
at first but are now much abused. I have seen a Copy of the 
memorial given Louis ye 14 by his Minister Count Rebenae, con- 
cerning the States of Italy, where he Says, the secrets of Venice 
are not unrevealable as some imagine, for that he found money 
was a key would open all. This is very reasonable to believe for 
there are many of the Nobles too poor to withstand mony. The 
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multiplying of Nobility is a great Error in an artistocracy, wch 
the Venetians were highly Guilty of in the Candia War when for 
mony they created 78 families Noble, wch Nobility descends to all 
the male descendants alike ; Now as in process of time familys 
decay, the poor ones lye much Exposed to golden temptacons, & 
among 1800 every one can't be provided for by the State whereas 
a Smaller number might better uphold one another. The best of 
their maxims & that wch they have maintain'd wth vigour, is their 
jealousy of ye Papal power, wch they have curb so effectualy 
that the Popes Excommunications have never made them uneasie. 
The Pope is respected but not fear'd. If he makes a Venetian 
Cardinal, his family lose their Vote for his life. So much do they 
discourage peoples having recourse to Rome for favours. By this 
time I fear you wish to find an End of my detail, wch I shall do 
(by Subscribing myself wth heart & hand Your most Affect. 
Brother & obliged Servt. B. L. Calvert. 

P. S. 1 am setting out from hence for the rest of Italy I have 
yet unseen, & hope to be at Paris by ye End of next month, from 
whence I propose to pass thro Flanders & Holland in my way 
home. I am so sensibly toucht wth yr past favours that I am 
asham'd, wth so little desert on my side, to ask the continuance 
of them. Be assured that out of a just regard to yr generosity I 
do not mistake it & spend more than is necessary. I am sorry to 
have lead you into so much Expence on my account, but yet hope 
you will give me some new Credit at Paris to Enable me to pro- 
ceed thro Holland home, where I long to be in person to acknowl- 
edge yr kindness, generousity & indulgence to. Yrs for Ever 

B. L. C. 



